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stupas and the remains of six colossal Buddhas, originally standing
to a height of no less than twenty feet.

These and other finds, however, were far surpassed in interest
by a discovery made in 1909 in the immediate vicinity of the capital
of the Province. From the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims it
had long been known that outside Purushapura (the present
Peshawar) there once stood a stupa and monastery, celebrated
throughout the whole Buddhist world as the most magnificent in
Jambudvipa. Their foundation was ascribed to Kanishka, the war-
like monarch of the Kushana dynasty and, next to Asoka, the
greatest patron of the Good Law. It was Mons. Alfred Foucher
who, following Hsiian-tsang's footsteps through the district of
Gandhara, first recognized the remains of these famous monuments
in two imposing mounds of debris outside the Ganj Gate of
Peshawar city, but as his identification was mainly based on the
position and configuration of the mounds, which were known by
the modern name of Shahji-ki-Dheri, it could not be regarded as
more than a hypothesis, until verified by actual excavation.

It fell to Dr. Spooner to undertake this task. The eastern
mound, supposed to mark the site of the royal pagoda, was naturally
the first to claim attention. The work, commenced in January,
1908, proved unusually difficult. The two mounds, situated as they
were in the immediate neighbourhood of a large city, had for many
centuries been exploited for building materials, and the deplorable
effect of these depredations soon became apparent: the brick walls
of the ancient monument concealed in the mound had been largely
destroyed and removed, leaving almost nothing but a vast accumu-
lation of earth. Here and there bits of walling were found; but
these puzzling remains did not afford any clue as to the position
and nature of the buildings, and by April, when increasing heat
brought the work to a stop, the explorer had reluctantly to admit